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FOREWORD 


One of the earliest things I can remember is the story of 
how my great-grandfather Nathan Roark ran away from Bel- 
fast, Ireland, when he was only nine years old. He hid himself 
on a sailing ship, and he sailed the wide seas for five or six 
years. He finally landed in Baltimore at the age of about 13. 


The story appealed to my imagination. I have ever since 
felt a keen interest in our family name and history. But my 
great-grandfather evidently cut himself off entirely from his 
native land. Whoever his close kin were, he had no contact 
with them after he came to this country. And I have never 
been able to find out just which branch of the Roarks in Ireland 
he belonged to. 


{t may be worth noting that tne boy Nathan Roark took 
leave of Ireland shortly after the bloody rebellion of 1798, at a 
time of great misery and despair. 


One thing is certain: he must have belonged to the same 
clan as all Roarks and O’Rourkes who rightfully bear the name. 
Tradition says they are Milesian Celts, descendants of Milesius, 
a chief who came to Ireland at a very early date. They are also 
descendants of his son Heremon, and so belong to what is called 
the “Heremon line.” 


Whether or not this tradition is based solidly on fact, it is 
indisputable that the Roark branch of the so-cailed Heremon 
line has been a matter of meticulous record ever since the Gawn 
of history in Ireland. It can be traced back at least that far. 


This has already been done for us by John O’Hart in his 
monumental! work, “Irish Pedigrees; or the Origin and Stem 
of the Irish Nation.” In the Appendix of this little book I give 
his genealogy of the Roark (O’Rourke) clan. And in other 
places I quote freely from his interesting comments. As I have 
tried to make clear, O’Hart got most of his material from the 
old Irish historians, who were especially reliable where lines of 
descent were concerned, for those lines determined who was iv 
own lands, and who was to wield power. 


I have tried to show not only who our ancesiors weie, but 
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insofar as possible within the limitations of a book so small and 
unpretending, how they lived. From a number of sources (listed 
in the Appendix) I have chosen passages which I hope will give 
some idea of the life that the Roarks led in Ireland hundreds 
of years before we were born. 


Dr. A. B. Wacker, Professor at Our Lady of the Lake College, 
examined the original manuscript and made many valuable sug- 
gestions for which I express my thanks. 


M. L. ROARK, 
408 Drexel Ave., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


May, 1950. 
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1-THE NAME OF ROARK 


Until the Tenth Century A. D., surnames were unknown in 
Ireland. The name of the individual was acquired for any one 
of various reasons. He could be named after some circumstance, 
or place, or peculiarity. This lack of system resulted in great 
confusion, especially since the right to possess land and the 
right to be king or chief of a sept or clan depended upon degrees 
of kinship. 


In the eary part of the Tenth Century a law was promul- 
gated by the High King of Ireland requiring the adoption of 
Surnames or family names. 


This is how the name Roark began. 


In the Ninth Century a man named Tighearnan (or Tier- 
nan) was prince of West Brefney—a slice of land on the north- 
west coast of Ireland, the northernmost part of the kingdom of 
Connaught, just south of the Ulster line. 


Tiernan had twelve sons. The youngest was named Ro-arc. 
This name was made up of two Irish or Gaelic words: ‘Ro,” 
meaning “very,” and “arc” (or “ark’), meaning “swift, small.” 
No doubt, this youngster could outrun his companions, and so 
earned the name which is now, more than a thousand years and 
half a century later, claimed as a surname by many of his des- 


cendants, in Ireland and scattered all over the English-speaking » 
world. 


This original Roark died in the year 893. His son Art 
(anglicized as Arthur) was the first to take the surname 
O’Roarc, in obedience to the High King’s decree. 


In Gaelic or Irish his name was Art ui Roare (or Roark). 
The Gaelic “ui” has the sound of the English ‘‘o” and means 
“descendant of.” The word “Mac” or ‘‘Mc” means “son of.” 


The name Ro-are (or Ro-ark) in Gaelic is clearly and def- 
inately a two-syllable word. But we find every conceivable vari- 
ation in the English use and spelling of it, in historical accounts 
and other records. With or without the prefix “O’ ”’ it is spelled, 
among other ways, Roairc, Ruark, Ruirck, Rorke and—most often 
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of all—Rourke. In history the tribal name generally appears 
as O’Rourke. And the chief of the sept or clan was distinguished 
by the title of “The O’ Rourke.” 


As the English, in the course of centuries, made their con- 
quest complete, the great body of the Irish people became en- 
tirely illiterate. ‘They were no longer able to read or write in 
Gaelic, and they were rarely taught to read or write in English. 
Their names were curiously garbled by the newly arrived pro- 
prietors to whom the confiscated estates of the Irish landed 
gentry had been conveyed. The agents of these proprietors had 
to enter the names of the tenants on the landlord’s rent rolls in 
Eglish, with nothing to guide their spelling except the tenant’s 
own pronunciation. In different localities, therefore, an identical 
surname would be spelled in different ways. That is why the 
descendants of a single old Irish family now go under names that 
seem to be only roughly similar. 


And still all who bear the name of Roark, O’Rourke, Rourk, 
O’Ruark, Ruark, O’Rorke or Rorke have as a common ancestor 
Ro-are, the “Very Swift,’ and a pedigree extending back 1057 
years of recorded history. And if we accept the traditional account 
of Milesius and Heremon as our common ancestors, then we have 
a pedigree that goes back at least 2350 years. 


II—BACK TO MILESIUS 


The ancient history of Ireland, as we now have it, is made 
up largely of tradition. Tales and stories and poems were passed 
along by word of mouth from one generation to another, some- 
times for several centuries, before they were written down and 
preserved in manuscript form. 


“The ancient historical legends of Ireland are, generally 
speaking, far from being baseless myths,” says Semus McManus 
of Donegal. “The Irish people are a people who eminently cling to 
tradition. We know that away back tc the remotest antiquity, 
the Shanachy, the historian and the poet were honored next to 
the king, because of the tremendous value which the people set 
upon the recording and preserving of their history. The narra- 
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tive as told by the poet might be colored as to detail, but things 
of importance, no poet of repute would dare falsify.” 


About 1905 Stephen Gwyn took down from the lips of an 
old Shanachy (story-teller) in Donegal, a very powerful Irish 
ballad telling of the fight between Cuchulain and his son. 


“To judge from the structure of the verse and the type of 
the language (says Gwyn), this composition was four or five 
centuries old: the man from whose dictation I painfully tran- 
scribed could neither read nor write, and perhaps for a century 
at least no progenitor of his could do either. But he was a. 
scholar. He insisted on scrupulous fidelity to his tradition, and 
later, when I showed him another variant of the poem, he com- 
plained at once that someone had been tampering with the text. 
That was barely ten miles from the home where I spent all my 
boyhood. Yet it never entered my imagination, nor, [I think, 
that of the cultivated people among whom I lived, that such a 
phenomenon as this old illiterate lover and preserver of litera- 
ture could exist.” 


Another who speaks for the credibility of tradition is Dr. 
Hyde, who says, “The numerous Irish annals in which the skele- 
ton of Irish history is contained are valuable and ancient. We 
have, of course, no outside testimony by which we can verify 
their statements, but there is abundance of internal evidence to 
show the accuracy with which they have been handed down.” 


The earliest chronicles of Ireland relate the coming of the 
Celts. This is natural, since the rulers and chroniclers them- 
selves were all Celts. They are described as tall and fair. The 
several tribes seem to have spoken substantially the same Aryan 
language, which is closely related to the Germanic and Italian 
tongues. This language is called Gaelic. 


According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the first known 
inhabitants of Ireland were not Celts at all, but the same small, 
dark, long-headed race who were living in Britain when the 
Romans came. ‘The earliest Celtic migrations to Ireland,” states 
this authority, ‘‘can not be dated earlier than 400 B. C.” 


It is in the dates given for the several migrations that we 
find contradictions, although the order of events may be correct. 
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For instance, it is related that the Nemedian Celts ‘“‘planted’”’ 
Ireland as early as 2153 B. C., and continued to rule it for 217 
years, during which time a colony of theirs went into the north- 
ern part of Scotland under the leadership of Britanus, from whom 
Britain takes its name—not, as some persons believe, from 
Brutus. 


Next, the Firvolgians, or Firbologs, another tribe of Celts, 
came to Ireland and established the first monarchy. Nine of 
their kings reigned for a total of 36 years. _ 


Then they were supplanted by the Tua-de-Danans (which 
means the people of the god Dan, because they worshipped him.) 
Nine of their kings ruled in Ireland for a total of 197 years. 


The last of the Celtic tribes came from northern Spain, we 
are told, as early as 1699 B. C. They were called Scots, or 
“raiders” —Scoti by the Romans. They were also called Miles- 
ians, after their chief, Milesium. 


The Milesians, it appears, conquered, but did not exterminate 
the Nemedians, the Firbologs and the Tua-de-Danans, and es- 
tablished their own kingdom. 


After this conquest, the Milesians became the noble and 
ruling class in Ireland, while the other Celtic tribes and, pre- 
sumably, the small, dark people who were there first, became 
the tenant and peasant class. 


O’Flaherty, a writer of the Sixteenth Century, gives another 
date for the Milesian invasion of Ireland. He fixes it at about 
1000 B. C., the time of King Solomon in Palestine. Some mod- 
ern writers, including MacNeill, say that they came even much 
later. This opinion would seem to agree with the “earliest” date 
set by the Encyclopaedia Britannica: 400 B. C. 


Anyhow, Milesius had seven sons, and only three left issue: 
Heremon, Heber and Ith. 


Heremon and Heber reigned jointly as kings for one year. 
Then Heremon killed Heber, and had the kingdom all for his 
own. 


“Heremon,” says O’Hart, “was the seventh son of Milesius 
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of Spain. From him were descended the kings, nobility and 
gentry of the ancient kingdoms of Connaught, Dalriada, Leinster, 
Meath Ossory, of Scotland, since the reign of Fergus Mor Mac- 
Earca, in the Fifth Century; of Ulster, since the Fourth Cen- 
tury ; of the principalities of Clanaboy, Tirconnell, and Tirowen; 
and of England, from the reign of Henry the Second down to the 
present time. The Scottish antiquaries record the pedigrees of 
the nobility and gentry descended from the Milesian kings of 
Scotland; the English antiquaries, the pedigrees of the nobility 
and gentry descended from the kings and queens of England; 
and the Irish antiquaries, the pedigrees of the ancient Irish 
families. 


“Among them are the following, who are all descended, or 
derived their lineal descent, from Heremon: 


“1. Fitzpatrick; 2. MacDermott; 3. MacDonnell (of Antrim; 
4. MagLoghlin; 5. MacMahon (of*Connaught) ; 6. MacMorough; 
7. MacSwiney ; 8. Maguire; 9. O’Byrne; 10. O’Conor (Connaught) ; 
11. O’Conor (Faley or Offaley); 12. O’Donel; 13. O’Flaherty ; 
14. O’Hart; 15. O’Kelly (of Hy-Maine); 16. O’Melaghlin; 17. 
O’Neill; 18. O’Nowlan or Nolan; 19. O’Reilly; 20. O’Rourke; 
21. O’Toole; 22. O’Felan (Phelan or Whelan) ; and 23. The present 


Royal Family of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


“The House of Heremon,” writes O’Callaghan, ‘from the 
number of its princes, or great families—from the multitude of 
its distinguished characters, as laymen or churchmen—and from 
the extensive territories acquired by those belonging to it, at 
home and abroad, or in Alba (Scotland) as well as in Ireland— 
was regarded as by far the most illustrious; so much so, accord- 
ing to the best native authority, that it would be as reasonable 
to affirm that one pound is equal in value to one hundred pounds, 
as it would be to compare any other line with that of Heremon.” 


The list of the monarchs (or High Kings, as they were 
called) of Ireland, as given by O’Hart, shows a continuous and 
unbroken line of Milesian succession from 1699 B. C. to 1186 
A. D.—that is, from Heremon and Heber in 1699 B. C. to Rod- 
erick O’Conor in 1186 A. D.—a period of 2885 years. Roderick 
O’Conor was the 183rd and last monarch to reign over all Ire- 
land. 
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The Heremon branch of the Milesian house furnished the 
greater number of Irish monarchs. But the Heber and the Ith 
branches did furnish a good many. It must be noted that all of 
O’Hart’s pedigree prior to about 375 A. D. is purely tradition. 


e 
IMI—OLD IRISH INSTITUTIONS 


The monarch or High King of Ireland did not succeed to 
the throne by the law of primogeniture; that is, he was not 
necessarily the first-born male heir of the preceding king. 


Instead, he was chosen by the law of Tanistry. Before the 
reigning monarch was dead the chiefs and principal men would 
meet in some designated place, usually on a high hill, and select 
a Tanist who then became a kind of stand-by High King. The 
Tanist assumed the kingship immediately upon the death cf the 
reigning monarch. He was selected, in theory, on the basis of 
his qualifications for the office: especially physical fitness and 
leadership. He must belong to the sept or family or tribe and 
was often a son of the reigning monarch, or a nephew or a cousin. 
Political power and military strength were largely one and the 
same. The chiefs usually brought plenty of armed men to these 
Tanist “conventions,” and did not hesitate to throw their full 
weight into the contest. 


This system has profoundly influenced the history of Ire- 
land. The High King did not exercise any extensive power: he 
seems to have reigned a lot and ruled a little. The Irish, un- 
doubtedly, learned all the tricks of the trade in politics at a very 
early date. And yet, no Irishman has ever learned to govern 
Ireland. When he emigrates to foreign countries, however, his 
political success has often been remarkable. Some unkind critic 
has said that the trouble with the government of Ireland has 
been that “there were too many Irishmen in one place.” 


The early Celts established five small states in Ireland, each 
called a “fifth” (in Irish, Coiced). These had Gaelic names, but 
corresponded to Ulster, North Leinster, South Leinster, Munster 
and Connaught, 


'Each of the five states had its own king, who was elected 
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in substantially the same manner as the High King. The king 
acted as judge and as leader in war. There was a common 
assembly of freemen (ainach) and a senate (aireacht) composed 
of nobles, which met in the king’s house. 


The states were divided into subdivisions called tuaths. 
Each tuath formed a separate jurisdiction. A freeman was a 
citizen in his own tuath, but a non-citizen (deorad) in another 
tuath. 


The population was free, unfree and slave. The freemen 
included the nobles, the freeholders of land, certain of the pro- 
fessions, skilled craftsmen, and the Druids and their pupils. 
The unfree were tenants, laborers and craftsmen of an inferior 
kind. The slaves were mostly captives taken in war. 


Among the landed freemen, the nobles were distinguished by 
their superior wealth, and by their dominion over a number of 
dependents (celi) who had to render some service to the nobles. 
These celi were both free (soercheli) and subject (doercheli). 


A subject received from his chief an advance of capital— 
usually so many cattle—and in addition a payment received by 
law. Then he ceased temporarily to be a freeman. He was re- 
quired to furnish the chief’s house with certain amounts of food. 


In ancient Ireland, and as late as the Eleventh Century 
A. D., the law permitted a person guilty of a crime to pay the 
injured party compensation and so settle the matter. This was 
called “eric.” Even murder could be absolved by paying an eric 
to the family of the murdered person. 


All descendants of the same great-grandfather constituted 
a “fine,” or joint family. For some purposes, fourth cousins 
were included. If a man died without issue, his property was 
divided in regulated shares among the members of his “fine.” 
In case an eric was paid to the family for the killing of a man, 
the sum was shared in the same manner. 


The “fine” could be made liable for the liabilities of any mem- 


ber. Any man whose father, grandfather or great-grandfather 


had been king was eligible to become king. The power of election 
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belonged to the freeman, in assembly. But the nobles and chiefs 
made a first choice, which was usually accepted. 


There seems to be little doubt that Druidism originated 
in Ireland. It was found only there, and in parts of France, 
Britain and Scotland. 


The Druids were the scholars and scientists, poets and his- 
torians of the Irish people. They professed special knowledge 
of the gods, the other world, the future life, the form and meas- 
urement of the earth, the movement of the heavenly bodies, 
and the history of mankind. They were accepted as authorities 
on matters of religion and law. The notion that they were 
priests of a particular religion is a modern fallacy. They were 
called “‘filid,’ which originally meant “seer,” but later meant 
“poet.” 


Even after the coming of Christianity, the Druids continued 
for many years to be authorities on history, literature and law. 
They were the guardians of the old Gaelic culture, and their 
influence persisted in the Catholic monasteries of Ireland as 
late as the Reformation. 


At Tara, in Meath, the ancient records and chronicles of the 
kingdom were carefully preserved. They formed the basis of 
the ancient history of Ireland called the Psalter of Tara, which 
was brought to complete accuracy in the reign of the monarch 
Cormac McArt, in the Third Century, A. D.; and from the Psalter 
of Tara and other records was compiled in the Ninth Century, 
by Cormac MacCullenan, Archbishop of Cashel and King of 
Munster, the celebrated work called the Psalter of Cashel. 


The legislative assemblies at Tara, which met every three 
years, were the parliaments of ancient Ireland. They continued 
down to 560 A. D. 


“Here,” says Miss Cusac, “‘the poet-historians brought each 
his record of the events which happened in his province or dis- 
trict during the time that had elapsed since the last assembly. 
Here, also, the national records were examined with the greatest 
care; family pedigrees were also carefully examined and corrected 
in this assembly. This was a point of great importance, for a 
man’s right of inheritance to property depended on his geneal- 
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ogy; hence the care of the ancient Irish in transmitting to pos- 
terity the names of their ancestors.” 


IV—SAINT PATRICK AND OUR UNCLE NIALL 


One of the great kings of Ireland was Niall, called Niall 
of the Nine Hostages, the 126th monarch, and the 87th of the 
Heremon line. He was a stout, wise and warlike prince, fortunate 
in all his conquests, and therefore known as “Niallus Magnus,” 
or Niall the Great. He began to reign in 379 A. D., just about 
the time the history of Ireland emerges from tradition and be- 
comes authentic. 


Niall was a very successful raider into Britain, Wales, 
France and Scotland. The object of these raids was to capture 
booty of any kind, especially slaves. Ireland had slaves until 
after 500 A. D., when they were forbidden by law. The laws 
forbidding slavery were written by an Englishman now cele- 
brated as an Irish saint. 


In the year 401 Niall made a foray into Britain which 
netted him 200 children, who were taken back to Ireland as 
slaves. Among them was a sixteen-year-old lad named Succat. 
He was given or sold to an Irish chieftain named Milcho, who 
put Succat to herding swine in what is now County Antrim, not 
many miles from Belfast. Succat toiled as a slave for seven 
years. Then he escaped and made his way back home. He 
studied in several monasteries, some of them in France, quali- 
fied for the priesthood, and returned to Ireland in the year 432 
A.D. He tock the name of Patrick, became the celebrated saint 
of that name, and the most solid achievement, perhaps, that our 
Uncle Niall, although unwittingly, brought about, in all his tur- 
bulent, heathen life. 


Niall was one of those Irishmen who were known as Scots 
(a Celtic word meaning “raider’’) by the Romans. Claudian was 
thinking of his kind when he wrote: 


“When Scots came thundering from the Irish shores, 
And ocean trembled, struck by hostile oars.” 


It was Niall who gave the name of Scotia Minor to Alba 
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(Scotland) and ordered it to be called so forever. Ireland was 
for a time called Scotia Major. The Irish continued to raid Scotia 
Minor, and in course of time settled in the country and estab- 
lished a kingdom. 


Niall’s order naming Alba, Scotia Minor, (which really mearis 
Little or Lesser Ireland) is still carried out, only the name has 
been slightly changed: it is now Scotland, and the inhabitants 
are Scots—just Irish by another name. 


Niall made one more raid into France, in the 27th year of 
his reign, and marched with his victorious army, composed of 
Irish, Scots, Picts and Britons, farther into France, and camped 
on the banks of the river Loire. And as he sat by the riverside, 
he was treacherously murdered by Eocha, King of Leinster, in 
revenge of a former wrong. This was in the year 405 A. D. 


We can claim Niall as our uncle because his older brother 
Brian was the direct ancestor of all the Roark line. 


Brian was the first king of Connaught of the Hy-Niall line, 
and No. 8&7 of the Heremon line. Like Niall, he was a pagan. 


Brian’s youngest son, Duachus-Galach, was the first Chris- 
tian king of Connaught, and No. 88 of the Heremon line. 


After him came three kings not of the Heremon line. They 
were all Christians. Then came: 


Owen Sreibh, son of Duachus-Galach, No. 89 of the Heremon 
line, and the fifth Christian king of Connaught; 


Muredach, his son, No. 90; 
Fergus, son of Muredach, No. 91; 
His son, Eochy Tiorm Charna, No. 92. 


Fergus (No. 91) also had two other sons, named Fergua 
and Duach-Teang Umh. This Fergua was the ancestor of Roark, 
the “Very Swift,” and of all the O’Rourkes, princes and lords of 
West Brefney, and also of the O’Reillys, princes and lords of 
East Brefney. 
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V—KINGS OF CONNAUGHT OF THE O’ROURKE CLAN 


As has already been mentioned, Art or Arthur O’Rourke, 


‘son of Roare (Roark) was the first to assume the surname 


O’Rourke; his son Feargal Saen O’Rourke was the 39th Christian 
king of Connaught, he died in 954. 


Feargal Sean O’Rourke had a son, Hugh who is No. 108 of 
the pedigree O’Rourke (No. 1); Hugh O’Rourke had a son, 
Arthur the Righteous was King of Connaught, he was slain in 
1046. 


According to O’Hart, Donal O’Rourke was the last King of 
Connaught from the O’Rourke clan. He reigned sometime 
about 10795. 


The Kingdom of Connaught was abolished with the death 
of Hugh O’Connor in the early part of the 13th century. 


6 
VI—THE COAT OF ARMS OF THE O’ROURKE CLAN 


In all ages and in all quarters of the world distinguishing 
symbols have been adopted by tribes or nations, by families or 
by chieftains. Richard I is the first English sovereign to have 
his great seal with arms on his shield in 1189, a lion ramping 
toward the sinister (left) side. 


Armorial bearings were first placed on the shield, and later 
were also displayed on the Knight’s long over-coat, “Coat of 
Arms.” 


The lion was regarded as the finest symbol of nobility and 
courage; in England, the leopard was sometimes associated with 
the lion. 


The use of coats of arms was introduced into Ireland by the 
Normans (English) sometime after Henry II invaded Ireland, 
and it appears that no grant or patent from higher authority 
was required, just the adoption and use legalized the matter. 


The Book of St. Albans, put forth in 1486, speaking of arms 
granted by princes and lords, is careful to add that “armys bi 
a mannys proper auctorite taken, if another man have not borne 
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theym afore, be of strength enogh,” repeating, as it seems, 
Nicholas Upton’s opinion which, in this matter, does not conflict 
with the practice of his day. 


The compiler of this book has not found the record of the 
date when the Coat of Arms of the O’Rourke clan or sept was 
adopted, it was probably about 1250 A. D. 


Patrick Kelly in his book “Irish Names” published in 1939 
gives a drawing or picture of the O’Rourke coat of arms from 
which the seal of this coat of arms as it appears on first page 
of this book was made; and concerning the name, he says 
“O’Ruaire, O’Rowarke, O’Rourke, O’Roarke, O’Rorke, Rourke, 
Rorke, ,from the Gaelic ruaharac, meaning restless or rushing.” 


This surname was established in the ninth century by the 
Chiefs of Ui Bruin Breifne, a powerful clan whose territory was 
basically co-extensive with the present counties of Leitrim and 
Cavan (Breifney O’Rourke). The O’Rourkes furnished three 
kings to the Ultonian (Connaught) throne in the 10th and 11th 
centuries and maintained independence until the 17th century. 
After the Cromwellian Massacres their leaders, being exiled, 
attained distinction in Europe, especially Russia and Poland— 
(See Wild Geese). A Branch of the original house of O’Rourke 
became affiliated with Ui Maine at an early period and settled 
in Galway. The Gaelic Motto Buac is translated “Uppermost’”’ 
or “Victorious.” It might also be translated ‘“Tip-Top.” 


The three branches of the O’Rourke clan adopted and used 
this coat of arms, however, the No. 3 branch located in Innisma- 
grath, County Leitrim had also a coat of arms with a lion ram- 
pant on the left and a leopard rampant on the right. 


These Arms and the O’Rourke Crest are referred to in lines 
by an unknown author: 


The rampant Lion and spotted Cat, 

- The Hand and Dagger come next to that; 
Those Royal emblems may well divine 
The O’Rourkes belong to a royal line. 


In the old days in Ireland and in England the Coat of Arms 
was used in many ways including weaving or needlework copies 
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of the coat of arms in curtains, scarves, and any other conven- 
ient way. A favourite place, in the later years, was on the 
carriage; in our time, of course, it would be on the automobile. 
The coat of arms was held in high esteem, like a national flag, 
and like a flag was never allowed to be used for any purpose 
connoting anything degrading. It could not be used to decorate 
table covers, chairs or floor rugs. 


In modern times the coat of arms is largely used as a 
private seal. 


VII—LORDS OF THE HILL COUNTRY 


The Danes began to raid Ireland about 795 A. D., and about 
837 they built Dublin (from Dubhlinn, meaning “Blackpool,” 
because of the dark color of the water under the bog. They also 
built Wexford and other cities on the eastern coast. Only the 
eastern part of Ireland was subjugated. 


But the Danes continued to oppress their strip of Ireland, 
and to harass all the rest until Good Friday, April 23, 1014, 
when Brian Boru, the monarch, defeated them at the battle of 
Contraf. 


No doubt, the prince of West Brefney was in this battle, 
and on the right side—the Irish side, of course. 


But the first we hear of O’Rourke (O’Ruarc) is in one of 
those Irish intrigues which, at this date and distance, are not 
easy to understand. 


It seems that Brian’s brother-in-law, Malmordia, became 
incensed at Brian’s son Murchad (or Morrough) for some real 
or fancied insult. And when he told his people the great insult 
he had received, he joined forces with O’Neill, O’Rourke, Sitric 
of Dublin and others, and attacked Brian’s ally, Malachy, near 
Sord (Swords), a few miles north of Dublin, and defeated Mal- 
achy. 


This O’Rourke was probably Hugh, prince of West Brefney 
and son of Feargal Sean (which means old) O’Rourke, who was 
the 39th Christian king of Connaught, and a grandson of the 
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original Roare (the Very Swift). Old Fergal O’Rourke died in 
954 A. D. 


Brefney means “Hill Country.” The princes of Brefney were 
descendants of the High Kings of Ireland, and of the kings of Con- 
naught. But their fathers happened to be among the probably 
numerous sons who could not all get the very best jobs. Soa 
good and honorable place was made for them. They were given 
the lovely northernmost valley of Connaught, a natural strong- 
hold, which they shared with their blood kin, the O’Reillys’ 


In the Tenth Century Brefney was divided into two princi- 
palities: Brefney O’Rourke, or West Brefney, and Brefney 
O’Reilly, or East Brefney. Brefney O’Rourke comprised the pres- 
ent County Lietrim, including the barony of Tullagagh and part 
of Tullaghonho, in the present County Cavan. The river at Bal- 
lyconnell was the boundary between Brefney O’Rourke and Bref- 
ney O’Reilly. 


The O’Rourkes were inauguarated as princes of Brefney at 
a place called Cruachan O’Cuprain, supposed to be Croaghan, 
near Killeshandra. The O’Reillys were inaugurated on the Hill 
of Seantoman, a prominent hill between Cavan and Ballyhaise. 
On the summit of it the remains of a Druidical temple, consisting 
of several stones standing upright, can still be seen. 


In aftertimes the O’Reillys were inaugurated on the Hill 
of Tullymongan, above the town of Cavan, and took the tribe 
name of Muintir Maolmordha, “‘the People of Maolmordha,” one 
of their celebrated chiefs. This name Maolmordha was latinized 
“Milesius” and anglicized “Miles,” a favorite Christian name 
with the O’Reillys. 


The O’Rourkes and the O’Reillys maintained their inde- 
pendence down to the time of James the First. Thus, they held 
out longer, in their rugged stronghold, than the High Kings of 
Ireland or the kings of Connaught. 


They were represented in the great legislative assemblies 
which were similar to those of Tara, but held in other places. 


The last great national assembly mentioned in Irish history 
was that of the states of Leath Cuinn, which included Meath, 
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Ulster and Connaught. It was convened at Athboy (in Meath), 
the year 1167 A. D., by High King Roderick O’Connor, to make 
laws and regulations for the Church and State. 


A vast number of princes, chiefs, clergy and common peo- 
ple from Ulster, Connaught and Meath attended, together with 
the Danes of Dublin, who were by then under subjection to King 
Roderick. 


In the whole assembly there were 19,000 horsemen. Of 
these 6,000 were from Connaught, under the O’Connors, Mac- 
Dermots, O’Kellys, O’Dowds and other princes and chiefs; there 
were 4,000 men from Brefney, under Tiernan O’Rourke (prince 
of West Brefney) and O’Reilly (prince of East Brefney) ; 4,000 
men of Orgiall under Donogh O’Carrol; 2,000 men with O’Meg- 
laghlin, king of Meath; 1,000 with Reginald, lord of the Danes 
of Dublin; and 2,000 with Donogh, son of Felan, whose territcry 
is not mentioned. 


The O’Neills and the O’Donnells of the North did not attend, 
probably because they refused to recognize Roderick O’Connor 
as High King. 


These Irishmen knew very well what to take along to a 
legislative assembly or convention in order that no “‘filibuster- 
ing” or other monkey-business could interfere with what they 
wanted to do. O’Rourke seems to have thought that 4,000 horse- 
men from the wild hills of Brefney would make sufficient show 
of strength to carry his point. And apparently they did. The 
record says nothing of an Irish fight on this occasion. 


@ 
VIII—OUR HELEN OF TROY 


In the middle ages, it was the custom of pious persons to 
make pilgrimages to holy places; this was regarded as a very 
great act of piety. 


Chaucer, in his “Canterbury Tales,” describes the pilgrims 
who went to the tomb of Thomas a’Becket, at Canterbury. 


One of the early O’Rourkes, a lord of Brefney, is said to 
have died on a pilgrimage to the river Jordan. 
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Tiernan O’Rourke, who is No. 112 on O’Hart’s pedigree of 
the O’Rourkes (Branch No. 1), went on a pilgrimage, in 1162 
A. D., to Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, in Loch Dearg. Tiernan had 
married Dervorgilla or (Dear-vor-gal, meaning “fair-true- 
daughter”), whose father was Murcha, king of Meath. She was 
over 40 years of age, and Tiernan was over 60 at this time. The 
recorded accounts of this incident, which some say is responsible 
for all the long and turbulent period of English domination in 
Ireland, vary in some important respects. 


One historian, Gerald Barry, born in Pembrokeshire, Eng- 
land, came to Ireland in 1177 and wrote under a latinized form 
of his name: Giraldus Cambrensis. His version of this incident 
is that Dervorgilla eloped with Dermot MecMorrough, King of 
Leinster, while Tiernan O’Rourke was away from home on this 
pilgrimage. 


Others say that Dermot carried her off against her will. 
Anyhow, when she was being carried off, she cried out and 
screamed, either in real or seeming protest. This happened in 
1162. And in the following year, with the help of the monarch, 
Roderick O’Connor, Tiernan O’Rourke waged war on Dermot to 
avenge the wrong. Tiernan and the High King invaded the 
province of Leinster, ravaged it, and brought Dervorgal back 
home. Dermot was forced to pay Tiernan an eric (reparation) 
of 100 ounces of gold. - 


According to the “Dictionary of National Biography,” Der- 
vorgal was 44 years of age when she was carried off ‘‘with all her 
cattle and movable possessions”, and there seem to be very 
slight grounds for the story that this elopement had anything 
to do with the Norman (that is, the English) invasion of Ire- 
land. | 


But Dervorgal is, nevertheless, known as Ireland’s “Helen 
of Troy,” because, no matter how innocent she may have been, 
her abduction was the primary cause of the English invasion of 
Ireland. 


She built a church at Clonmacnoise, a famous Christian Cen- 
tre on the River Shannon of Ofally County, nine miles south of 
Athlone. The ecclesiastical foundation was called the Seven 
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Churches of Clonmacnoise and their remains still survive. Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica states, “There are two round towers, 
O’Rourke’s and McCarth’s attached to Fineen’s Church —,” 
This is probably the Church Dervorgal O’Rourke built sometime 
about 1185. She died in 1193 and is buried at Mellifont Abbey 
near Drogheda. 


Dermot lost nearly all his territories because of the war 
with O’Rourke and O’Connor, the High King, and fled to England 
in the year 1166. There he sought aid from the powerful earl 
of Pembroke, and from Henry II. He swore allegiance to Henry 
and promised his beautiful daughter, Eva, in marriage to the 
earl. 


With this incentive, Pembroke, better known as “Strong- 
bow” in Irish history, went manfully about the job of recovering 
his father-in-law’s land. 


According to Cambrensis, the first armed forces from Eng- 
and set foot on Irish soil in 1169. As usual, the Irish chiefs were 
not united, but were happily engaged in wars between them- 
selves. 


For instance, we learn that meanwhile Tiernan’s son, Mael- 
seachlainn, was slain in 1162 by one of his own clan. And that 
Tiernan obtained 800 cows as an eric from the men of the prov- 
ince of Meath for the murder of O’Fionnallain, for whom Tiernan 
was security. 


The earl of Pembroke took Waterford, with no trouble, in 
1170. And King Henry II of England landed at the same city, 
in October, 1171, with 500 knights, and 4000 horse and foot sol- 
diers, in 400 ships. His conquest of southeast Ireland was scarce- 
ly less than a triumphal march. The Norman-English soldiers 
were superior to the Irish soldiers in skill, in the art of war and 
in discipline. And they were eminently superior in equipment. 
Against their armor, especially, the weapons of the Irish were of 
little use. All this made a strong impression on the chiefs, who 
also knew that the Irish had failed to achieve unity, and prob- 
ably were incapable of achieving unity. 


The Irish kings and chiefs were accustomed to recognizing 
the High King. This did not mean, however, that they were not 
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still kings and chiefs in their own kingdoms or provinces. Even 
when hostages were given and tribute paid, they still maintained 
their independence. 


“Yet, well they must have known,” says Seumas McManus, 
“the vast difference between submission to one of their own, and 
to a foreign invader. It shows lamentable demoralization, and 
stamps their memory with lasting shame.” 


MacCarthy of Desmond first came in and made submission 
at Waterford. He was followed by O’Brien of Thormand at 
Linsmore, then O’Faelan of the Deisi, McGilpatrick of Ossory, 
and other Leinster chiefs as Henry marched to Dublin. In Dub- 
lin came to meet him and pay homage, Tiernan O’Rourke of 
Brefney, C’Carroll of Oriel and O’Mellaglin of Meath. 


Edmund Curtis, in his History of Ireland, names these sev- 
eral chiefs as submitting to Henry, and states, as if arazed, 
that “even Tiernan O’Rourke was among them.” 


None of the other northern or western chiefs came in. 
Roderick O’ Connor, the High King, did not come in; but he was 
alarmed at the successive submission of the princes. He sent 
messengers to Dublin, and a parley was arranged at the Shannon. 
Henry’s envoys came to the parley, and the result was that Rod- 
erick O’Connor made peace and friendship with Henry as one 
king with another. Roderick continued as “Ard-Righ” in name 
for a while. But, becoming weak with age and worry, he re- 
nounced the High-Kingship, and spent his remaining days in a 
monastery, the Abbey of Cong, on the banks of Loch Carrib, 
where he died in obscurity in 1198. He was the last man to reign 
over all Ireland. 


“There he died and there they left him, 
Last of Gaelic monarchs of the Gael, 
Slumbering by the vast eternal 
Voices of the western vale.” 
—Author unknown. 


It is an interesting fact that the clergy were also on Henry’s 
side in his subjection of Ireland. For some reason, Pope Adrian 
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IV, an Englishman, appears to have issued a Bull as early as 
1155, 16 years before the actual conquest, giving Henry II au- 
thority over all.of Ireland. And after Henry had summoned a 
synod of the Irish ecclesiastics at Cashel, the bishops acknowl- 
edged him as lord supreme in Ireland. This synod confirmed the 
report that Henry was reforming the morals of the land (no 
small feat, in so short a time), whereupon Pope Alexander III 
sent a letter in support of Adrian’s Bull. 


The Irish chiefs continued to war on one another. Tiernan 
O’Rourke got into a scrap with Hugh de Lacy. And just as the 
battle started, de Lacy asked Tiernan for a parley—a request 
which Tiernan, with the generosity of a true nobleman, agreed 
to. The parley had hardly begun, however, before Tiernan was 
weltering in his blood, treacherously murdered. This was in 
1172 A. D. One of Tiernan’s own clan was a party to this treach- 
ery. 


Tiernan’s body was decapitated; his head was fixed on a 
gate in Dublin, and his body was hung from a gibbet on the north 
side of the city. 


But the O’Rourke who was guilty of the treachery which 
brought about Tiernan’s death was killed, the very next year, 
by another member of the clan. The culprit’s hand was cut off 
and sent to Roderick O’Connor, who nailed it to a post in the 
grounds of his castle. 


Tom Moore, the “sweet singer of Ireland,” wrote a ballad 
which is not only unchivalrous, in that it gives poor, pious, 
unfortunate Dervorgal the dirty end of the stick, so to speak, 
but, besides, ‘s an insipid parlor piece and (as Stephen Gwynn, 
who knows his western Ireland, complains) not in tune with 
either the rugged landscape or the rugged people of those times. 


Here it is, however: 
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THE SONG OF RUARK 


The valley law smiling before me 

Where lately I left her behind; 

Yet I trembled and something hung o’er me 
That saddened the joy of mind. 

I looked for the lamp which, she told me, 
Should shine when her pilgrim returned ; 

But, though darkness began to enfold me, 

No lamp from the battlements burned. 


I flew to her chamber—’twas lonely, 

As if the loved tenant lay dead; 
Ah—would it were death and death only— 
But no, the young false one had fled. 

And there hung the lute that could soften 
My very worst pains into bliss, 

While the hand that had waked it so often 
Now throbbed to a proud rival’s kiss. 


There was a time, falsest of women, 

When Brefm’s good sword would have sought 
That man, through a million of foemen, 

Who dared but to wrong thee in thought; 
While now—O degenerate daughter 

Of Erin, how fallen is thy fame! 

And through ages of bondage and slaughter 
Our Country shall bleed for thy shame. 


Already the curse is upon her 

And strangers her valleys profane: 
They come to divide—to dishonor, 
And tyrants they long will remain. 

But onward—the green banner rearing, 
Go, flash every sword to the hilt; 

‘On our side is Virtue and Erin, 

On theirs is the Saxon and Guilt. 
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IX—THE LORDS AND QUEEN ELIZABETH 


The O’Rourkes attained the height of their power just before 
the epoch of their disaster began. 


After holding their own dauntlessly through centuries of bat- 
tles, brawls and intrigues, with other Irishmen and with the 
English, their downfall was brought about mainly by a woman, 
an Englishwoman at that—but no ordinary woman. It was 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603) that the 
O’Rourkes ceased to be lords of Brefney, although they managed 
to keep some of their property for a time longer, losing most of 
it under James I and nearly all the rest under Cromwell. 


But even before Elizabeth came to the throne, her father, 
Henry VIII, had dealt the Irish some hard blows. His attempt 
to impose the “reformation” of the Church aroused rebellion, 
because the monasteries which he sought to destroy had been 
the centers of Irish culture since the days of the Druids. 


The age of the Tudors in England was the age of the great 
O’Rourkes in Ireland. 


In the reign of Henry VIII, Owen was Lord of West Brefney. 
With his wife, Margaret, daughter of Conor O’Brien, king of 
Thomond, he founded, in 1508, the Franciscan Abbey of Crevelea, 
at the spot known as “Leac Phadric,” or Carrick Patrick, because 
St. Patrick had sanctified it with his presence on a missionary 
tour that he made through Connaught. 


Owen’s wife was buried at the abbey in 1512, and the place 
has been, ever since, a family shrine for the branches of the 
O’Rourke sept who lived in that vicinity. | 


“The walls of this abbey are still entire,’ says an antiquarian 
quoted by Hart, “and the altar is nearly so. There are several 
curious figures inserted in the walls and over some graves. The 


Great O’Ruark lies at full length on a tomb over the burial of 
his family.” 


We are not told which of the O’Rourkes is meant by “The 


Great O’Ruark.” It was probably not Owen, but Brian Ballach, 
his son. 
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Owen was slain at Dromore in 1532, and his son Brian Bal- 
lach (the “speckled” or ‘‘freckled’’) was declared “The O’Rourke” 
in 1536. He possessed three castles in Brefney. One was Drom- 
ohaire (Dromore) or Ballyrourk, as it was then called, near the 
abbey that his father had built, on the left bank of the Bonet 
river, near its entrance into Lough Gill. | 


Brian himself built Leitrim castle, for a military strong- 
hold, in 1540. All that remains of this once powerful fortress, 
we are told, is an ivied wall, about nine feet high, to the rear oi 
the constabulary barracks in the village of Leitrim. 


Brian owned also Castle Carr, likewise a fortress, which had 
been built on a “Crannoge,” or artificial island, in a small lake. 
This was in the picturesque valley of Glencarr, between Manor- 
hamilton and Sligo, the same valley that ‘‘lay smiling before 
me,” in Thornas Moore’s “Ballad of Ruark.” 


Brian was the man who was called by Sir Henry Sidney, 
Elizabeth’s lord deputy, “the proudest man that ever I dealt 
with in Ireland.” 


He is said to have had the best collection of poems, and to 
have bestowed the greatest number of presents for poetical eulo- 
gies (presumably, poems in honor of himself). 


He was head of all the race of Aedh-Finn, which included 
the O’Rourkes, the O’Reillys and all their relations in the coun- 
ties of Leitrim and Cavan. And his supporters, fosterers, ad- 
herents and tributaries extended from Callew, in the parish of 
Kilconnel, county Galway (in the Hy-Maine, sometimes called 
O’Kelly’s country) to the salmon-full Drows river, boundary of 
Ulster; and from Granard in Teflia to the strand of Eothuile 
(now Trawoholly, near Ballysadare in county Sligo). This de- 
scription should edify all thcse who have the geography of Ire- 
land at their tingertips. 


In 1562 Brian Ballach died of a fall, and a son, Hugn Gallda, 
was installed as “The O’Rourke.” But in 1564 he was slain by 
his own people at Leitrim—a murder in which his half-brother 
Brian-na-Murtha (or Brian-na-Mota) was accused of being an 
accompiice. 

brian Ballach was the last lord of West Brefney. In 1565 
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Brefney O’Rourke was formed by Sir Henry Sidney into the 
county Leitrim, so called from the town of Leitrim. 

The O’Rourkes now declared Brian-na-Murtha to be “The 
O’Rourke.” But another half-brother of his, Hugh Boy, was 
supported as his rival by O’Neill. For those who understand the 
intracicies of Irish politics, the statement that “Hugh Boy was 
slain in 1566 by the Cinel Connell at Ballintogether, near Killerry, . 
county Sligo, in order that Brian, who was a grandson of Manue 
O’Donnell, mignt rule over them,” may be intelligible. 


Anyhow, from the first Brian-na-Murtha, ‘“The O’Rourke,” 
was constantly embroiled in quarrels with his kinsmen and in 
disputes with the English. He is said to have maintained a force 
of some 500 Scots in his pay. 


He came to terms with Elizabeth’s lord deputy, Sir Henry 
Sidney, and was knighted at Athlone on October 7, 1578. He was 
allowed to regain pcssession of Leitrim. 


But in the autumn of 1580 he was again in rebellion. He 
was fighting the English under Malby, and he was fighting his 
own nephews, Teige, Oge and Brian. Teige died a captive in 
O’Rourke’s hands, in 1583. Brian was put to death by some of 
O’Rourke’s men two years later. 


In 1585 we find “The O’Rourke,” Brian-na-Murtha, once 
more at peace with Queen Elizabeth. 


It was Elizabeth’s idea to keep the unruly Irish chiefs in 
subjection by taking away from them their ancient titles and 
lands, while at the same time giving them new titles and at least 
part of their old lands and privileges, on condition that they 
remain loyal to her. 


This was the reason why she created new political divisions, 
principally the counties, which had not existed before. 


County Lietriim, as we have seen, was formed in 1565, from 
West Brefney, land of the O’Rourkes. And East Brefney, land 
of the O’Reillys, was formed into a county, and called Cavan, 
from its chief town, by the lord deputy Sir John Perrott, in 1584. 
Cavan was added to Ulster, and Leitrim was left in Connaught. 


On July 6, 1585, a commission was issued by Queen Eliza- 
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beth to Sir Richard Bingham, Knight, Chief commissioner of 
the Province of Connaught and Thomond, and to “Sir Brien 
O’Rowirk” and Sir Donell O’Conor, Knights, among others, “to 
survey all the countries in that Province that are not now their 
ground, and to divide them into counties, baronies or hundreds, 
or add them to any counties or baronies now being.” 


Nine days later, on July 15, a commission was issued by the 
Queen to Sir Richard Bingham and 19 others, including “Sir 
Brian O’Rorke,” Knight, who “from motives of tender considera- 
tion toward Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in the Province of Con- 
naught, then under the rule of her right trusty and well-beloved 
deputy-general, Sir John Perrott, Knight, are directed to embrace 
all good ways and means whereby their titles and rights may be 
reduced to certainty. 


Under this commission, sittings were held at various places 
in Connaught: one of them on September 8, 1585, at the castle 
of Dunemona, built by the O’Kellys of Hy-Maine, in the barony 
of Carra, but then in possession of the Bourkes. 


From the proceedings of this meeting the grounds were laid 
out of which Her Majesty’s “tender considerations” were be- 
stowed on her subjects in Connaught. 


Indenture or agreement was entered into by Sir John Per- 
rott, on behalf of Queen Elizabeth, with William, Archbishop of 
Tuan and 40 others. It provided that these ‘‘Lords, Chieftains, 
Gentlemen and Freeholders, acknowledging the manifold benefits 
of the peaceable government of the lord deputy (Perrott) and 
the just dealings of Sir Richard Bingham,” would undertake for 
themselves, and their heirs and assigns forever, to pay to Her 
Majesty ten shillings for each quarter (120 acres) that they 
owned. They would also supply 40 able horsemen and 300 foot- 
men, well armed for battle, in Connaught when commanded to 
do so, and 15 horsemen and 50 footmen for the general service. 
Finally, “the names, styles and titles of captainships and juris- 
dictions heretofore used by said Chieftains shall henceforth be 
abolished forever.” 


This indenture was not signed by Sir Brian O’Rourke; he 
did, however, sign some kind of indenture with Sir John Perrott 
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in 1585, and he had previously signed one with Sir Henry Sidney 
in 1578. | 


The Irish chiefs and freeholders, except those in the English 
interest, kept aloof, and neither attended the commission nor 
added their signatures to the indenture, preferring to remain 
away rather than sanction by their presence what they con- 
sidered unjust interference with their rights. 


But in 1588 Sir Brian-na-Murtha, “The O’Rourke,” was 
once again at war with the English. He gave shelter and even 
arms to many of the Spaniards who were wrecked on the west 
coast of Ireland during the flight of the Spanish Armada. 


Elizabeth’s government now made a determined effort to 
suppress O’Rourke. Sir Richard Bingham suddenly attacked 
him in June, 1589 at Dromore. After six months of struggle, he 
was forced to flee from his country, in November, 1589. He 
was Sheltered by MacSweeny, but in February, 1590 he went to 
Scotland, here he sought aid from James VI, later James I 
of England, who delivered O’Rourke into English hands for a 
sum of money, it is said. 


He was brought to London and imprisoned in the Tower 
until his trial, which took place in Westminster Hall in Novem- 
ber, 1591. 


Brian-na-Murtha was accused of having stirred various 
people to rebellion, of having “scornfully dragged the queen’s 
picture at a horse-tail, and disgracefully cut the same to pieces,” 
of having given refuge and entertainment to the Spaniards of 
the Armada, etc. O’Rourke, who understood no English, declined 
to submit to trial by twelve men, or by any one except the queen 
in person. 


He was condemned and executed as a traitor at Tyburn. 
On the scaffold he refused the offices of Meiler Magrath, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, and taunted him with having turned from a 
Franciscan into a Protestant: 


“No; but do you remember the dignity from which you have 
fallen? Return to the bosom of the ancient Church, and learn 
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from my fortitude that lesson which you ought to have been the 
last man on earth to disavow.” 


He also declined to bow before Elizabeth, and when taunted 
with bowing to images, remarked that there was “a great dif- 
ference between your queen and images of the saints.” 


O’Rourke was a hard fighter, courageous, generous, and of 
great pride. Sir George Carew, writing to Verrott, described 
him as “in his beggarly fashion, a proud prince;” and Sir Nicholas 
Malby said he was the proudest man living on earth. 


A long ode in Irish to O’Rourke by John O’Maelchonaire has 
been translated ty John D’Alton, and is printed in Hardiman’s 
“Trish Minstrelsy.” 


He married Mary, daughter of Richard Burke, second earl 
of Clanricarde. Two sons were born of this marriage; one was 
slain when five years old, and the other, Teige, received a grant 
of the family estate in the next reign. 


Brian Oge was the natural son of Brian-na-Murtha by the 
wife of John O’Crean, a merchant of Sligo. 


He succeeded Sir Brian as ““The O’Rourke.” 


He was imprisoned at Oxford for some time because he 
accumulated debts his father was unable to pay. He took an 
active part in wars against the government, and was compared 
to Sir Brian: ‘‘A father and son that bore as persevering hostil- 
ity to the English as Hamilcar and Hannibal did to the Romans.” 


In 1596 O’Rourke came to terms with the government. But 
in the battle at Curlieu’s Pass, near Boyle, on the Feast of the 
Assumption, 1600, Brian Oge, leading “wild Brefney’s warlike 
band,” turned the scale of victory against Sir Conyard Clifford. 


In 1602 he gave refuge, at historic Castle Leitrim, to the 
brave Donal O’Sullivan Beare after his retreat from Dunboy— 
a retreat that has been called “the most romantic and gallant 
achievement of the age.” The appearance of the castle to the 
“mangled and bleeding fiugities” is thus described in Sullivan’s 
“Story of Ireland:” 
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“When they saw through the trees in the distance the tow- 
ers of Leitrim Castle, they sank upon the earth, and for the first 
time since they quitted Beara, gave way to passionate weeping, 
overpowered by strange paroxysms of joy, grief, suffering, and 
exultation.” 


Brian Oge, “The O’Rourke,” died at Galway on January 28, 
1604 and was buried in the Franciscan Monastery of Rosserilby, 
County Galway. 


The “Four Masters” say that his death was a great loss; 
for he was the supporting piliar and the battle-prop of prowess, 
the star of the valor and the chivalry of the Hy-Bruin. 


» 1927822 
X—BALLADS, BRAWLS AND HUSBANDRY 


One trait of the Irish race for which it has been noted 
through the ages is its hospitality. Even in pagan times, this 
quality shone brightly. 


As with the Arab, so with the Irish: any man who had 
partaken of food in your house was thereby secure against hurt 
or harm from all members of your family. You must be ready 
for the coming of unknown guests: the door must be open, the 
fire must be burning under the “coire ansec,” or pot of stew. 
The chiefs would scmetimes “put the big pot in the little one,” 
give a feast in the castle or on the castle grounds, and invite 
all the neighbors. 


There is a famecus ballad about such a feast, sometimes 
called “The Revelries of O’Rourke.” It was probably composed 
around 1580—in Irish, of course—and then told and retold, or, 
what is more likely, sung, by father ana by son for over 100 
years before it was written down, in the original Gaelic, by Hugh 
McGauran, of Leitrim, about 1712, with the title, ‘““Plearca na 
Ruarach.” The celebrated Irish bard Carolan, a contemporary 
of McGauran, set it to music, or possibly adapted the traditional 
music. In 1720 the fame of the bailad reached th. ears of the 
great Jonathan Swift, who happened to be visiting at a country 
house near Cavan. At Swift’s request, McGauran made a literal 
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translation into English, which the Dean proceeded to turn into 
very spirited and racy verse. 


“This ballad,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘is commonly held to cele- 
brate a great feast, which long lived in memory, given by 
O’Rourke, who rebelled against the English in 1580. 


“O’Rourke, a powerful chieftain of Ulster in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was induced to make a visit to the court of that 
sovereign; and in order to take leave of his neighbors with be- 
coming splendor, he assembled them in the great hall of his 
castle, which was situated in the county of Leitrim, and still 
exists as aruin. He entertained his numerous guests with such 
a profusion of the rude hospitality of the period, that the mem- 
ory of the feast long survived in tradition; the longer, perhaps 
on account of the tragical fate of O’Rourke himself, who was put 
to death in England.” 


Scott is not altogether accurate: the O’Rourkes were not 
chieftains of Ulster, but of Connaught, and none of them, it 
seems, ever visited Elizabeth of his own free will. But if there 
is any truth in Scott’s. remarks at all, the O’Rourke who is de- 
scribed could be none other than Brian-na-Murtha (or Brian-na- 
Mota, as Hart calls him), who was beheaded in England by order 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1592. Perhaps this feast was held in honor 
of Brian’s departure, in 1590, for Scotland, where James VI 
(later James I of England) betrayed him and turned him over to 
Elizabeth. 


Anyhow, Swift has captured the spirit of those riproaring 
times: his vigor is in sharp contrast to the romantic mood of 
Tom Moore’s “een of Ruark.” 


® 
THE REVELRIES OF O’ROURKE 


The Description of an Irish Feast 


O’Rourke’s noble fare 
Will ne’er be forgot, 

By those who were there 
And those who were not. 
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His.revels to keep, 
We sup and we dine 
On seven score sheep, 
Fat bullocks and swine. 


Usquebaugh* to our feast 
In pails was brought up, 
A hundred at least, 
And a madder** our cup. 


O—— there is the sport: 
We rise with the light 
In disorderly sort 
From snoring all night. 


O how was I trick’d: 
My pipe it was broke, 
My pocket was picked, 


I lost my new cloak. 


I’m rifled, quoth Nell, 
Of mantle and kercher; 
Why then, fare them well, 
The devil take the searcher. 


Come, harper, strike up; 

But, first, by your favour, 
Boy give us a cup: 

Ah this hath some savour. 


O’Rourke’s jolly boys 

Ne’er dreamt of the matter 
Till, roused by the noise 

And musical clatter, — 


*Usquebaugh—whiskey. 
**Madder—wooden cup. 
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They bounce from their nest, 
No longer will tarry, 

They rise ready drest, 
Without one Ave Mary. 


They dance in 4 round, 
Cutting capers and ramping, 
A mercy the ground 
Did not burst with their stamping. 


Bring straw for our bed, 
Shake it down to the feet, 
Then over us spread 
The winnowing sheet. 


To shew I don’t flinch 

Fill the bowl up again; 
Then give us a pinch 

Of your sneezing, a Yean.* 


(At this stage of the party everything has gone well; in 
fact, too well; every Irishman is happy to the hilt and is ready 
for the fight that naturally follows.) 


Good Lord—what a sight 
After all their good cheer, 
For people to fight 
In the midst of their beer. 


They rise from their feasts 
And hot are their brains, 
Acubit atleast | 
The length of their skeans.** 


What stabs and what cuts, 
What clattering of sticks; 

What strokes on the guts; 
What bastings and kicks. 


*Y ean— ) 
-**Skeans—short words. 
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What cudgels of oak, 
Well hardened in flame, 

A hundred heads broke, 
A hundred struck lame. 


(This was a good real Irish fight so far; but the parish 
priest is present and also a friar; they think it is about time to 
quiet things down.) 


Who kick’d up this dust? 
Cried one of the clergy, 
Bolting up like a post, 
Come be quiet, I charge ye. 


He brought no holy water 
The riot to charm, 

But a switch, for that matter, 
Scarce so thick as his arm. 


While he deemed them all quell’d, 
This churchman so able 

By a back-stroke was felled, 
Like a log on the table. 


Next up got the friar 
To appease these rude members, 
But was pitched cross the fire 
With his breech on the embers. 


(The active fighting has now stopped and these Irishmen 
do some big bragging.) 


You churl, I'l] maintain 
My father built Lusk, 
The castle of Slane, 
And Carrick Drumrusk. 


The Earl of Kildare, 
And Moynalta his brother, 
As great as they are, 
I was nursed by their mother. 
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Ask that of old madam: 
She’ll tell you who’s who, 
As far up as Adam, 
She knows it is true. 


Charlotte Fox, in her “Annals of the Irish Harpers,” quotes 
the following passage from the memoirs of Lady Morgan (nee 
Owenson), who tells what took place at her eg Sige in the 
latter part of the Eighteenth Century: 


“My father sang, first in Irish and then in English, Carolan’s 
famous song of O’Rourke’s Noble Feast, whilst the chorus was 
swelled by the company.” 


And the same writer also quotes from the memoirs of Arthur 
O’Neal, a blind harper, who traveled over Ireland visiting the 
“quality” folks in 1792, as follows: 


‘“Hennen then next led me into the County of Lietrim to 
Andrew O’Rourke’s, of Creevy in that county. He was a gentle- 
man of learning, wit and humour, which three great qualifica- 
tions he never abused in any manner. As for the first, he was 
capable of composing, and actually did compose several songs in 
Latin, English and Irish, and played very handsomely on the 
harp.” 


The history of Ireland is full of references to its bards, who 
were not only singers and poets, but also chroniclers or historio- 
graphers. Each king and chief had his own bard and chronicler. 
The calling was passed down from one generation to another 
in the same family. 


The bard and chronicler of the O’Rourkes of West Brefney 
was generally cone of the O’Eurineens or Curran family.* 


*Here is a remarkable coincidence: John Curran, a native 
of Ireland, came to America and in 1891 married Daisy Roark, 
youngest daughter of Thomas J. Roark. Of this marriage one 
daughter, Mary, was born, a first cousin of the compiler of this 
record. Mary married Dr. C. L. Field and now lives in Shaw, 
Mississippi. 
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But how did our ancestors live? Surely, they did not spend 
all their time fighting or listening to ballads. 


“Eyery Irish noble,” says McNeill, “was an agriculturist. 
The typical freeholder owned a water mill, or a share in one, for 
grinding his corn (wheat), a kiln for drying it, a barn for storing 
it. His house was always supplied with the milk of his own dairy 
and the ale of his own brewing, with a good supply of meal and 
malt, the produce of his own land, with salt for curing his own 
meat, with the bacon of his own pigs, with charcoal for the 
blacksmith. 


“His stockyard had 20 milch cows, two bulls, six oxen for 
the yoke, two brood sows, 20 pigs; he had 400 hogs in the forest, 
a sheep-fold and a park for 20 sheep. The gear of his husbandry 
included a cauldron for daily use and a cauldron for the feast, 
with spits and fire-irons, trays and mugs and other utensils, 
an ale vat, a washing trough and a bath, tubs, candlesticks—the 
candles were of his own manufacture—knives for cutting rushes 
that took the place of carpets, ropes, an adze, an auger, a saw, 
shears, a trestle, an ax—tools for use in every season, every im- 
plement unborrowed—a grindstone, mallets, a billhook, a hatchet, 
spears for killing cattle, a plough with all its outfit. 


“His wife superintended the dairy and the fattening of the 
pigs in the sty, the spinning and weaving of the wool and flax 
grown on his land, the dyeing with dyes grown or gathered on 
his land. And she herself was a skilled embroidress. 


“His sons at fosterage, and the sons of his friends fostered 


by him, were taught the care of lambs and calves and kids, and 


young pigs. They were taught kilndrying and woolcombing and 
woodcutting. 


“The girls were taught the use of the quern and the knead- 
ing-trough and the sieve. 


“His tillage for corn (wheat) took 16 sacks of seed.” 
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XI—WILD GEESE 


The history of the O’Rourkes can be summed up briefly 
thus: 


“For some centuries after the invasion of Ireland by Strong- 
bow and Henry II, Brefney (the Hill Country) was divided be- 
tween the families of O’Rourke and O’Reilly ; and its inhabitants, 
protected by the nature of the country, long maintained their 
independence. 


“County Leitrim, under the name of Hy-Bruin-Brenny, 
formed the western part of Brenny or Brefney. It was for a 
long time held by the O’Rourkes. . . . Leitrim was created a 
county in 1583. Large confiscations were made in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I, in the Cromwellian period, and after the 
Revolution of 1688.” 


The O’Rourke clan was pretty well dispersed and suppressed 
prior to and during the period of the Cromwellian wars, 1649-52; 
however, we do find Hugh O’Rourke Deputy Lieutenant for 
County Leitrim in 1689. No doubt, he made up with the English. 


But there had scarcely been a time, since the days of Brian 
Oge O’Rourke, who, as we have seen, died in 1604, when one of 
Owen O’Rourke’s line (see O’Hart’s pedigree (No. 3), Appendix 
D) was not in arms against the English. 


Owen was the son of Brian Ballach, and the brother of 
Brian-na-Mota, who was beheaded by Elizabeth. 

Owen’s son, Tiernan Ban, was an ally of his cousin, Brian 
Oge, in resisting the encroachments of Sir Richard Bingham, the 
Queen’s Governor of Connaught. | 


Tiernan Ban had a son named Owen wno fought against 
Sir Frederick Hamilton. Another son, named Brian, was slain 
“during the events of 1641-49,” and a third son, named Con, was 
executed during this same unhappy period. Tradition tells 
that this execution took place in the presence of his brother 
Owen, and in front of their father’s house. 


“This (says O’Hart) is the Owen O’Rourke who lived on the 
banks of Lough Allen, in Leitrim, for whom Carolan, the last of 
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the Irish bards, composed his ‘Dirge on the Death of Owen 
O’Rourke’.” 


This same Owen had two sons, named Hugh and Owen, who 
took part in the campaign of 1688-91, “ending their: military 
career fighting under that brave man, Sir Teige O'Regan.” As 
punishment for these activities, all their land was taken away. A 
granddaughter of Hugh, Ellen O’Rourke, “lived down to about 
the year 1820. She died in poverty and obscurity in that parish 
(Innismagrath, a portion of which was wrested from her grand- 
father in 1641, and the whole of which was ruled by her ancestors 
long before the Norman Barons assembled at Runnymede.” 


After Cromwell finally conquered Ireland (1649-52) a very 
large number of Irishmen, especially sons of what has been called 
the Irish Landed Gentry, left Ireiand, and enlisted in the armies 
of Spain, France, Austria and Russia. 


At the commencement of the Kighteenth Century there were 
eight regiments of Irish in Commission in the Spanish service. 
Among those on the Spanish roster were Don Bernardo O’Rorke, 
Sergeant-Major, Regimento de Irlanda, and Don Tadeo O’Rorke, 
also Sergeant-Major, Regimento de Wauchop, and Don Fran- 
cisco Rorke, Sergeant, Regimento de Ultonio, and Don Gerggiio 
O’Ruarke (O’Rorke), Captain. 


Large numbers of men were recruited in Ireland for the 
armies of France. These recruits for the Irish Brigade were 
generally conveyed to France in the smugglers’ vessels which 
brought foreign wines, brandy, etc. to the west coast of Ireland, 
and were entered on the ships’ books as “Wild Geese;” hence 
this became the common name for them among the country 
people. 


A list of Irishmen who served in France is found in the de 
la Ponce MS. in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 
It contains, among others, the following names: 


O’Rourcke, Capitaine en 1694, Regt. de la Reine d’Angleterre ; 

O’Rourcke, Kean, Capitaine en 1702, Regt. de Lee; 

O’Rourcke, Daniel, Capitaine en 1761, Reg. de Dillon, Re- 
formé en 1763; 
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O’Rourcke, Nicolas, Sous-Lieut. en 1785, Reg. de Walsh, 
Lieut. en 1788-793. 


O’Rourcke, Le Cte. Jean, Mestre de Cavaliere en 1789. 


This last “O’Rourcke, Le Cte. Jean,” was undoubtedly the 
Count John O’Rourke whose biography O’Hart gives rather ex- 
tensively. 


“This John O’Rourke,” he says, “was born at a village near 
the ancient castle of Woodfort, in the county Leitrim, which was 
the residence of his ancestors. In his 25th year of age he went 
to London, where he remained for five years, experiencing many 
disappointments, but ultimately fixed on the military profession 
as the best suited to his genius and disposition. In the first troop 
of Horse Guards he received the rudiments of arms; but, being 
a Roman Catholic, he was forced to resign. 


“He then went to France, and presented to the King, at 
Versailles, a petition, specifying his princely origin, and praying 
for aregiment. In consequence of which he was, in the year 1758, 
made a Captain of the “Royal Scotch” in that service. As a few 
instances of irregular promotions had been made in this brigade, 
the lieutenants were hurt at his appointment, and resolved to 
contest the matter with him. Accordingly this John O’Rourke, 
in the space of a few days, fought four duels, in wnich he gained 
great reputation—not more by his gallantry in the field than by 
his honourably confessing that he thought it an injury to the 
national regiment, that he as a foreigner should be thrust upon 
them. He therefore gave up his commission, informing the 
French monarch that it was a dear purchase to fight for it every 
day. 


“With strong recommendations from France to the Court 
of St. Petersburg, John O’Rourke went to Russia, which, being 
then engaged in a war with Prussia, was a scene for adventure 
and fame. He was appointed first major of horse cuirassiers in 
the regiment of body guards; and, in the course of the war, he 
greatly distinguished himself by storming the City of Berlin, 
which he laid under contribution. At the end of that war he 
returned to France with certificates of his gallant conduct from 
Peter the Third, Prince-General Wolkousky, and General de Son- 
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verow, and was appointed by King Stanislaus one of his cham- 
berlains in the year 1764. In 1770 he was appointed by the French 
king a colonel of horse, was enrolled among the nobility of France, 
was granted a pension from the French civil list, and in 1774 was 
honored with the order of St. Louis.” 


Count John had a brother, Con, who was also a colonel of 
horse, and married a niece of Count Lacy, a field marshal in the 
service of Austria. 


Thus the O’Rourkes and Roarks, having lost all their lands 
and their power in Ireland, have scattered over the face of the 
earth, until now there is scarcely a corner of civilization where 
the name, in at least one of its several forms, is not known. 


We find the Bishop of Danzig, Poland, at the beginning of 
World War IJ, was Bishop O’Rourke, doubtless a descendant of 
the romantic Wild Geese from Ireland. 


The following interesting item appears in the February, 
1950, issue of The Recorder, Bulletin of the American Irish His- 
torical Society, 991 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“HISTORIC COLOR PRESENTED TO DUBLIN MUSEUM” 


“The original color of the Regiment of Dillon—a relic of the . 
romantic Wild Geese who fought in a hundred European battle- 
fields during the 17th and 18th centuries—has come to rest in 
Ireland’s National Museum. The Wild Geese have been called 
“fighters in every clime and in every cause but their own” 
though, as Dr. Richard Hayes, speaking at the presentation of 
the color, pointed out, the Wild Geese felt when fighing for 
George Washington in the War of Independence that America’s 
cause was indeed their own, despite the fact that they were 
classified as French troops. 


“The color presented is almost square and is brown with age. 
Some of it has gone and the remainder is mounted on net as a 
protective measure. Its principal feature is a cross with a harp 
and crown in the centre. The Stuart crown is in one quarter and 
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two other quarters were originally black, the color of the facings 
of the Regiment of Dillon. It still carries the motto, almost 
as old as Christendom: “In hoc Signo vinces.” | 

“In Dr. Purcell’s article, “The Irish in Albany,” published in 
this issue of The Recorder, there is an interesting reference to 
the daughter of Count Arthur Dillon of the Irish Brigade, who 
served nobly with the French forces in the American Revolution.” 


APPENDIX A: ANNALS OF THE FOUR MASTERS 


An important reference work in Irish history, and the main 
source of John O’Hart’s. “Irish Pedigrees” (see Appendix B) is 
“The Annals of the Four Masters,” written in 1634, which under- 
took to cover the history of Ireland up to that time, and included 
the pedigrees of the outstanding chiefs, kings and monarchs. 


The “Four Masters” were so called because the four prin- 
cipal compilers of the ancient annals of Ireland were Michael 
O’Cleary, Cucogry O’Clery, Conary O’Clery and Peregrine O’Dui- 
genan (a learned antiquary, of Kilronan, in the County Roscom- 
man). Besides these authors, says the historian Connellan, two 
other eminent antiquaries and chroniclers assisted in the compila- 
tion of the annals: Ferfassa O’Muleonry and Maurice O’Mulconry, 
both of the County Roscommon. 


The leader in this work was Michael O’Clery, a monk of the 
order of St. Francis, who himself compiled the Irish genealogies 
“from the ancient and approved chronicles, records, and other 
books of antiquity of the Kingdom of Ireland.” 


O’Clery dedicated the Annals of the Four Masters to his 
friend Fargal (or Farrell) O’Gara, lord of Moy O’Gara and Cool- 
avin, and “one of the two knights elected to represent County 
Sligo in the parliament held in Dublin this present year of our 
Lord, 1634. In his dedication O’Clery says this work was begun 
in the Convent on January 22, 1632. He proceeds: 


1 “In every country enlightened by civilization, and confirmed 
through a succession of ages, it has been customary to record 
the events produced by time. For sundry reasons nothing was 
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deemed more profitable and honourable than to study and peruse 
the works of ancient writers, who gave a faithful account of the 
chiefs and nobles who figured on the stage of life in the preceding 
ages, that posterity might be informed how their forefathers 
employed their time, how long they continued in power, and how 
they finished their days.” 

He continues: “In consequence of your uneasiness on the 
general ignorance of our civil history, and of the monarchs, pro- 
vincial kings, lords and chieftains who flourished in this coun- 
try through a succession of ages; with equal want of knowledge 
of the synchronism necessary for throwing light on the trans- 
actions of each, I have informed you that I entertained hopes of 
joining to my own labours the assistance of antiquaries I held 
most in esteem for compiling a body of Annals, wherein those 
matters should be digested under their proper heads: judging 
that, should such a compilation be neglected at present, or con- 
signed to a future time, a risk might be run that the materials 
for it could never again be brought together.” 

And he adds: “In this idea I have collected the most authen- 
tic Annals I could find in my travels (from A. D. 1616, to 1632) 
through the kingdom; from which I have compiled this work, 
which I now commit to the world under your name and patron- 
age.” 

O’Hart tells how he made use of these Annals: 

“From O’Clery’s Irish Genealogies, O’Farrell, who was Irish 
Histiographer to Queen Anne, translated into Engiish, in 1709, 
his Linea Antiqua: a manuscript copy of which was deposited 
in the Office of Arms, Ireland, and another in the Roval Li- 
brary at Windsor; and from the same reliable source I have 
compiled these pages; which, however, do not contain all the 
genealogies given by O’Clery.” 


APPENDIX B: O’HART’S PEDIGREE OF THE 
O’ROURKE’S 


Three branches of the O’Rourke family are traced in Jonn 


O’Hart’s monumental work, “Irish Pedigrees, or the Origin and 
Stem of the Irish Nation.” In the following extracts, from the 
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American edition, published in 1923, some of the less interesting 
notes have been omitted, and the brief biographical sketches 
have been used in the preceding chapters, wherever they seem 
to belong. What remains, then, is scarcely more than a list of 
names. 


O’ROURKE (No. 1) 
Princes of West Brefney 


Arms: Or, two lions pass., in pale sa. Crest: Out of an 
ancient Irish crown or, an arm in armour erect, grasping a sword 
ppr. pommel and hilt gold. Motto: Buagh (meaning “Victory’’) ; 
Another: Serviendo guberno. 


Feargna, a younger brother of Eochaidh who is No. 92 on 
the O’Connor (Kings of Connaught) pedigree, was the ancestor 
of O’Raire (anglicized O’Rourke, etc.). 


92. Feargna: son of Fergus. Had two sons—1. Hugh Fionn; 
2. Brunan, by some incorrectly written ‘‘Brennan.”’ 

93. Hugh Fionn: son of Feargna. 

94, Scanlan: his son. 

95. Crimhthann, his son. 

96. Felim: his son. 

97. Blamhach: his son. 

98. Baothan: his son. 

99. Donchadh: his son. 

100. Dubhdara: his son. 

101. Cobthach (or Carnachan): his son. 

102. Oodh (or Hugh): his son. A younger brother named 
Maolmordha (or Myles), was ancestor of O’Reilly, lords and 
princes of East Brefney, now the county Cavan. 

103. Tighearnan (or Tiernan): son of Hugh. Was prince or 
lord of West Brefney, which contained the three lower baronies 
of county Leitrim. Had twelve sons. 

104. Roarc: his twelfth and youngest son, died 893. (See 
Chapter I). 

105. Art (or Arthur): his son. 

106. Feargal Sean (“‘sean;” Irish, old): his son; the 39th 
Christian King of Connaught, died 954. 
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107. Hugh: his son. Had a brother named Art Goileach 
(coileach:” Irish, a cock), hence O’Coileach, anglicized Colly. 


108. Arthur the Righteous, King of Connaught: son of Hugh; 
slain 1046. 

109. Hugh: his son; slain 1077. 

110. Niall (or Neil): his son. 

111. Uailarg: his son. Had two sons—1. Tiernan; 2. Donal, 
who was the ancestor of another Mac Tighearnain family, of 
Brefney. 

112. Tiernan: eldest son of Uailarg. Married Dearvorgal, 
whose abduction by Dermod MacMurrough, King of Leinster, 
was the ostensible occasion of the invasion of Ireland by Henry 
II of England. (See Chapter VI). 

113. Donal: his son; was the last Prince of West Brefney. 

114. Feargal: his son; lord of West Brefney. 

115. Donal: his son; lord of West Brefney; had five brothers, 
the fifth of whom, Congal, was the ancestor of MacNeill and 
McNeill, modernized Neilson and Nelson. 

116. Arthur: son of Donal; had two brothers—1. Hugh; 
2. Lochlann. 

117. Amhailgadh: son of Arthur; lord of West Brake. 

118. Donal (3): his son; had three brothers—1. Tiernan; 
2. Connor; 3. Rory. : 

119. Uailarg Mor: son of Donal; had five brothers. 

120. Tiernan Mor: his son. | 

121. Teige na Goir (“goir:” Irish, to call): his son, lord of 
West Brefney; hence MacGoil. Had eight brothers, one of whom 
was Tiernan, from whom descended the O’Rourkes of Drama- 


-haire, county Leitrim. 


122. Tiernan Oge: his son, lord of West Brefney; had cs 
younger brothers. 

123. Donogh: his son. 

124. Owen: his son, lord of West Brefney. (See Chapter IX.) 

125. Brian Ballach: his son, lord of West Brefney; died in 
1562. (See Chapter IX.) 

126. Brian-na-Mota: his son; beheaded in England. (See 
Chapter IX.) 
; 127. Teige-an-Fhiona: bis son; had a brother named Brian 
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128. Brian (3): son of Teige-an-Fhiona. 

129. Brian (4): his son. 

130. John: his son. 

131. Thomas: his son. 

132. Edmond Roche O’Rourke: his son, living in Nancy, 
France, 1777. 


O’ROURKE (No. 2) 
Chiefs of Carrha, County Leitrim 


Arms: Same as O’Rourke (No. 1). 

Arthur, one of the two younger brothers of Tiernan Oge, 
who is No. 122 on the O’Rourke (No. 1) pedigree, was the ances- 
tor ef this branch. 

122. Arthur: a younger son of Teige na Goir, 

123. Loghlan: his son. 

124. Shane: his son. 

125. Shane Oge: his son. 

126. Owen: his son; married to Margaret Nugent, of the 
family of the Earis of Westmeath. 

127. Shane Oge: his son. 

128. Brian: his son, married to Bridget O’Rourke, daughter 
of Owen Oge, who was son of Owen Mor, who was son of Tier- 
nan, who was a brother of Brian-na-Mota, who is No. 126 on the . 
foregoing O’Rourke (No. 1) pedigree. 

129. Owen: son of Brian. 

130. Count Jonn O’Rourke: his son, living in 1782; had two 
brothers—1. Brian; 2. Con. (See Chapter IX.) 


O’ROURKE (No. 3) 
Of Innismagrath, County Leitrim 


Arms, Crest and Motto, same as O’RKourke (No. 1). This 
family had also the foilowing Arms: Or, a lion ramp. on the left, 
and a spotted cat ramp. on the right. 

Owen, a younger brother of Brian-na-Mota, who is No. 
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126 on the O’Rourke (No. 1) pedigree, was the ancestor of this 
branch. 

126. Owen: son of Brian Ballach. 

127. Tiernan Ban: his son. 

128. Owen: his son. Had two brothers—1. Brian; 2. Con. 
Had two sons—1. Hugh; 2. Owen. (See Chapter IX for mem- 
tion of all five.) 

129. Hugh: the elder son of Owen, living 1688, at Innisma- 
grath. 

130. Con: only son of Hugh. He left three children: one 
son and two daughters. 

131. Donoch (or Denis): his only son; had four sons: 1. 
John, 2. Frank, 3. Teige, 4. Michael, all of whom left families. 

132. John: eldest son of Denis, d. 1845, aged 80 years, leav- 
ing three sons: 1. Hugh, 2. Con, 3. Michael. Hugh d. 1866; his 
family have all left Ireland. 

133. Michael, youngest son of John, d. 1859, leaving five 
sons: 1. Denis, 2. John, living in Innismagrath; 3. Michael, living 
in Knoxville, Tenn.; 4. Francis, living in Sydney, New South 
Wales; 5. James, teacher of Tarmon National School, at Drum- 
keerin in Leitrim—all living in 1887. 

134. Denis: eldest son of Michael; living in 1887 at Mount 
Allen, county Roscommon. Had three daughters and a son 
living in 1887. 

135. Francis-Joseph: only son of Denis, born 1880. 


Ce 
APPENDIX C: THE MODERN NOBILITY OF BREFNEY 


We have seen how the O’Rourkes were dispossessed of their 
holding in West Brefney. Here is a partial list of the families 
who took their place in County Leitrim. 


Among the chief British settlers to whom large grants of 
land were given in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I were the 
Hamiltons, who erected the castle of Manorhamilton, and the 
family of Villiers, dukes of Buckingham. The Skerrards were 
in aftertimes barons of Leitrim, and the family of Clements are 
at present earls of Leitrim. 
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East Brefney, stronghold of the O’Reillys, became County 
Cavan (from the Irish “Cabhan (pronounced “Cawan,”) which 
means “hollow place,’ and refers to the situation of the town 
of Cavan, which is located in a remarkable hollow. 

The following have been the noble families in the County 
Cavan since the reign of James I: The Lamberts, earls of Cavan; 
the Maxwells, earls of Farnham; the Cootes, earls of Bellamont; 
the Popes, earls of Belturbet; and the Verneys, barons of Bel- 
turbet. Among the great landed proprietors, not resident in the 
county, were the marquises of Headfort, the earls of Annesley,. 
and the earls of Godsford. Among those resident in the county 
have been the earls of Farnham, the families of Burrowes, Cle- 
ments, Coote, Humphreys, Nesbitt, Pratt, Saunderson, Vernon, 
etc. 
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APPENDIX D: A LIST OF SOURCES 


1. Ireland and the making of Britain by Benedict Fitzpatrick, 
published by Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1922. 

2 An Irish Journey by Sean O’Faolan, published by Longmans- 
Green, New York, 1944. 

3. History of Ireland by Edmund Curtis, published by Meth- 
uen and Company, London, 1936. 

Note: This book is regarded as among the very best histories 
of Ireland. ) 

4. The Students History of Ireland by Stephen Gwynn, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, New York, 1925. 

5. The Story of the Irish Race by Seumas MacManus of Done- 

7 gal, published by Irish Publishing Company, New York, 
1921, : 

Irish Family Names by Captain Patrick Kelly, 1939. 

. Annals of the Irish Harpers by Charlotte M. Fox. 

8. Old Irish Life by J. M. Caldwell, published by William 
Blackwood, Edinburg, Scotland, 1912. 

9. Encyclopedia Britannica 1948, including the articles on Ire- 
land, Irish Literature, Heraldry, Cavan, Leitrim, and Clon- 
macnoise. 

10. Irish Pedigrees by John O’Hart, published by Murphy & 
McCarty, N.- Y., 1923. 
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11. Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XLII, published by 
Macmillan & Co., N. Y., 1887. 

12. The Irish, A Character Study by Sean O’Faolain, published 
by The Devin-Adair Company, N. Y., 1949. 


APPENDIX E, 


being the pedigree of the family of Nathan (or Nathaniel; ) 


Roark in the United States of America, the 
great grandfather of the Compiler 
of this record. 


Our Common Ancestor was Nathan Roark, born in Belfast, 
Ireland, about 1802. He ran away from home at the age of nine 
years, hid himself on a tramp sailing ship in Belfast harbor, and 
when the ship was two days out, he went to the Captain and 
asked for something to do and something to eat; the Captain 
“cussed-him” and put him to scrubbing the deck. 


This ship sailed to many ports and places, including Green- 
land; it encountered terrible storms, the waves at times being 
higher than the ship; this ship did not return to Belfast, how- 
ever, after some years it landed at Baltimore, Maryland, about 
1817, and young Nathan Roark decided that he had had enough 
of the sea; he was about 15 years old at this time and set out on 
his own to make his way in this country. 


There is a gap of a few years here in this record. He took 
up surveying, when and how he learned it, we do not know; 
however, he surveyed lands in the Carolinas and in the course 
of events acquired some considerable land; he moved to Kentucky 
and there did surveying and probably some trading. There is 
now a place in Kentucky called “Roark’s Cove” shown on present 
day maps; it is not known whether Great-Grand Pappy had any 
thing to do with the naming of this place. He surveyed out a 
cave under a town and then from his notes, surveyed and marked 
the boundaries of the cave on the top ground, so that a court 
house could be built off of the boundaries of the cave and not 
endanger the foundation. Here he married our Great Grand- 
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mother, in about 1827, and moved to East Feliciana Parish, 
Louisiana, and settled a few miles from the Mississippi line at a 
community now called Woodland. Here he raised a family and 
died at a ripe old age. 

He was net a very large man; during his later years he was 
called “Uncle Natty” by his neighbors and friends, but was 
called “Pappy” by my grandfather. 


THE FAMILY OF NATHAN ROARK 


1. Thomas Jefferson, born April Ist, 1829, married Jane E. For- 
rest, April 16, 1851, died July 20th, 1905, is buried at 
Ebenezar Church, Amite County, Mississippi. 

Felix, married Louisa Ann Harrell nee Eads. 

Stephen, married, had no children. 

4. A daughter, who married and moved to Northern Louisiana. 
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The family of Thomas Jefferson Roark (No. 1 of the family 
of Nathan Roark) and wife, Jane E. Forrest; the following 
children, all born in Amite County, Mississippi. 


1. Matilda, born 1852, married Simpson Hagood. 

2. Eldridge Waldo, 1, born 1854, married Nancy Jane 
Coventry, 1875; died 1906; Nancy Jane Coventry-Roark was born 
in 1857 and died in 1910 and is buried in San Antonio, Texas. 

3. Cornelia. 

4. Alzady, married Thomas Cardwell, had one son, Lucian 
Cardwell. 

5. Allen Andrews. 

6. Emmaline (Lina.) 

7. Rebecca Jane, born March 17, 1862, married James 
Madison Rather, 1879, and died May 1940, buried at Marshall, 
Texas. 

8. Margaret (Maggie) married Mac Barnes. 

9. Thomas Nathaniel. ? 

10. Daisy, born 1871, married John Curran 1891 and died 
18938. 

11. Adelbert Sherman (Tiny) married Laura Mullins nee 
Tilton. 
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All of the above named children of Thomas Jefferson Roark 
and wife, Jane E. Forrest, are now deceased, all of them except 
(7) Rebecca Jane Rather, (9) Thomas Nathaniel Roark and (11) 
Adelbert Sherman (Tiny) Roark are buried at Ebenezar Church, 
Amite County, Mississippi. 


The family of Matilda Roark-Hagood (No. 1 of the family 
of Thomas Jefferson Roark) and husband, Simpson Hagood. 


1. William Rupert Hagood. 


2. Waldo (Wallie) Hagood married Ruby McElwee and had 
one son, Charles. 


The family of Eldridge Waldo Roark, 1, (No. 2 of the family 
of Thomas Jefferson Roark) and wife, Nancy Jane Coventry: 
the following children, all born in Amite County, Mississippi. | 


1. John Preston, born May 31, 1877, died September 4th, 
1892, buried at Ebenezar Church, Amite County, Mississippi. 

2. Morris Lynwood, 1, born January 26, 1880; married 
Grace Heck August 4th, 1909, now living at San Antonio, Texas. 

3. Frank Hollyworth, 1, born July 31, 1883, married Eunice 
Foley, June 4, 1918, now living in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

4. Jeffie Coventry, born November 13, 1886; married William 


Lamar Graves, 1, July €th, 1910, now living in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


5. Martha (Mattie) Jane, born April 6th, 1888, died 1908 
and is buried in San Antonio, Texas. 


6. Hattie Landsdale, born September 6th, 1890, died May 
24th, 1914, buried in San Antonio, Texas. 


7. Vivian, born March 8, 1894, now living in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


8. Eldridge Waldo, 11, born August 20, 1896, graduated at 
Howard College, Alabama and New Orleans Baptist Seminary. 
Married Willie Mae Roberts October 21, 1925, now minister of 
the Baptist Church, Camden, Alabama. 


The family cf Rebecca Jane Roark-Rather (No. 7 of the 
family of Thomas Jefferson Roark) and husband, James Madison 
Rather. James Madison Rather born about 1858, died about. 
1917, is buried in San Antonio, Texas. 
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1. Festus Carlton Rather, married Thelma Turner, both de- 
ceased. 

2. Allen Rather, born 1882, married, now deceased. 

3. Janie Mae Rather, born Sept. 13, 1889, married Willard 
S. Jobs, now living at Houston, Texas. Willard 8. Jobs died 
May 18, 1941. 

4. Louis M. Rather, born 1893, died 1916, buried San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

5. Daniel T. Rather, born I’eb. 2, 1891, married Dillie Mae 
Newton, now living in Marshall, Texas. 

6. Thomas Jefferson (T. J.) Rather, born July 138, 1895, 
married Inez Russell, now living in Houston, Texas. 

7. Robert Nathaniel Rather, born Feb. 2, 1899, married 
Pauline Brandt, 1920, now living in Marshall, Texas. 

All born in Amite County, Mississippi. The family of Daisy 
Curran (No. 10 of the family of Thomas Jefferson Roark) and 
husband, John Curran. 

1. Mary, born February 23rd, 1892, married Doctor C. L. 
Fields December 9th, 1914, now living at Shaw, Mississippi. 


The family of Adelbert Sherman (Tiny) Roark (No. 11 of 
the family of Thomas Jefferson Roark) and wife, Laura Mullins 
nee Tilton. 


1. Thomas. 
2: Laura. 


The family of Morris Lynwood Roark, 1 (No. 2 of the family 
of Eldridge Waldo Roark, 1) and wife, Grace Heck. 


1. Marian Eldridge, born May 19th, 1910, married James 
Carl McCabe, 1, May 7th, 1929, now living in San Antonio, 
Texas. | 

2. Morris Lynwood, 11, born 7th day of April, 1912. Married 
Henrietta Laura Kuhlman 2nd day of October, 1940, now living 
in San Antonio, Texas. Retired Army Major. 


3. Emegene (Genie), born 24th day of May, 1919, and 
married Thomas Clyde Kelly, 11, Lt. Col., U. S. Air Force, July 
31st, 1940, now stationed at Anchcrage, Alaska. 

4. Henry (Hal) King, born 7th day of February, 1923, 
married Bettie Kohler, 18th day of August, 1944. Second Lieuten- 
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ant in Rainbow Division, killed by schrapnel fire while leading 
the point in counter-attacking the German advance near Colmar 
in Eastern France on January 7th, 1945, about four o’clock p. m., 
is buried in the National Cemetery, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


The family of Marian Eldridge Roark-McCabe (No. 1 of the 
family of Morris Lynwood Roark I) and husband, James Carl 
McCabe. 


1. Anna Louise McCabe, born March 19, 1935, now attending 
Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

2. James (Jimmie) Carl McCabe II, born March 6, 1945, 
now in kindergarten. 


The family of Emogene (Genie) Roark-Kelly (No. 3 of the 
family of Morris Lynwood Roark I) and husband, Lt. Col. T. C. 
Kelly. 


1. Merrilea Kelly, born Jan. 6, 1942, in California, now in 
Elementary School in Anchorage, Alaska. 

2. Thomas (Tommy) Clyde Kelly III, born Sept. 12, 1944, 
in San Antonio, Texas, now in kindergarten, Anchorage, Alaska. 

3. Hal Victor Kelly, born Jan. 31, 1949, in Anchorage, 
Alaska. | 


The family of Frank Hollyworth Roark I (No. 3 of the fam- 
ily of Eldridge Waldo Roark I) and wife Eunice Foley. 


1. Barbara, born Sept. 10, 1920, married Thomas Durwood 
DeBerry I, November 6, 1942, now living at Idabel, Oklahoma. 


2. Frank Hollyworth II, born March 12, 1922, married Norma 
Elizabeth (Betsy) Guillot, Jan. 14, 1959, now living in Baton 
Rouge, La. 


The family of Barbara Roark DeBerry (No. 1 of the fam- 
ily of Frank Hollyworth Roark I) and husband, Thomas Durwood 
DeBerry I. 

1. Barbara Gail DeBerry, was born July 1st, 1945. 

2. Thomas Durwood DeBerry II, was born March &th, 1947. 

3. Carol Elizabeth DeBerry, was born April 20, 1949. 

The family of Jeffie Coventry-Roark-Graves (No. 4 of the 


family of Eldridge Waldo Roark I) and husband, William Lamar 
Graves I. 
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1. William Larnar Graves [I, born April 14, 1911, married 
Misa > senate Sept. 12, 1949, now living at Baton Rouge, La. 

. Frank Roark Graves, born August 10, 1912, graduated 
at Abe ees State University, married Audrey Rnipht Dec. 24, 
1942, now living at Baton Rouge, La. 

3. Henry Elton Graves, born Sept. 20, 1914, married Betty 
McAdams, Nov. 1, 1949, now living at Baton Rouge, La. 

4. David Waldo Graves, born Sept. 30 ,1923, lives at Baton 
Rouge, La., now a Senior student at Southwestern College, Ham- 
mond, La. 

_ §. Lois Coventry Graves, born Nov. 1, 1926, graduated at 
Louisiana State University, married T. B. Clement Nov. 1, 1948, 
now living at Baton Rouge, La. 


The family of Eldriage Waldo Roark II (No. 8 of the family 
of Eldridge Waldo Roark I) and wife, Willie Mae Roberts. 


1. Beverly Hastings, born Aug. 2, 1926, graduated from 
Juason College, 1948, now Educational Director, First Baptist 
Church, roy, Alabama. | 

2. Ethel Jane, born April 7, 1928, now senior student in 
Judson College, Alabama. 

3. Miriam Elaine, born Oct. 22, 1931, now senior student 
at High School, Camden, Alabama. 

4. Eldridge Waldo II, born April 22, 1933, now student 
High School, Camden, Aiabama. | 


The family of Felix Koark (No. 2 of the family of Nathan 
Koark) wife Louisa Ann Harrell nee Eads. 

1. Luther, died in childhood. 

2. Munson, died in childnood. 

3. Robert M., born August 16, 1855, married Lilly Bishop, 
Oct. 1879, died Uctober 5, 1881; is buried at Clinton, La. 

4. Eldon felix I, born May 29, 1857, first married Theresa 
Wekert June 30, 1880, and after her death married Sarah Vallie 
White. Died May 1, 1985, is buried at Clinton, La. 

The farniiy of Robert M. Roark (No. 3 of the Family of 
Felix Koark) and wife, Liily Bishop. 

1. Kopveria, married John B. Stemper and had three chil- 
dren; John B. Stemper died, tnen Koberta miarried a Mr. Bugge, 
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no children of this marriage; Mr. Bugge now deceased; Roberta 
now living in New Orleans, La. 


The family of Eldon Felix Roark, I (No. 4 of the family of 
Felix Roark) and wife, Theresa Eckert. 


1. Elizabeth (Lizzie), born May 15th, 1881, and married 
C. L. Meaders, December 19th, 1906, now living in Clinton, Lou- 
isiana, C. L. Meaders died 8th day of June, 1934. Theresa Eckert, 
wife of Eldon Felix Roark, I, died 22nd day of September, 1884, 
and Eldon Felix Roark I, married Sarah Vallie White and had 
one son. 


2. Katherine (Katie), born August 22, 1883 and married 
R. R. Percy, April 10, 1921, died 14th day of January, 1938 and 
is buried at Ciinton, Louisiana. 

8. Eldon Felix Roark II, born August 24th, 1897, married 
Lorena McClendon. Lorena was born December 7th, 1905. Eldon 
Felix II, now living in Memphis, Tenn., is a writer for Memphis 
Press-Scimitar and the author of several books including 
“Memphis Bragabouts.”’ 


The family of Katherine (Katie) Roark-Percy (No. 2 of the 
family of Eldon Felix Roark, I), and husband, R. R. Percy. 


1. Robert R. Percy, born December 13th, 1921, married 
Adrienne McHardy, October 16, 1943; graduate in Engineering, 
Louisiana State University, now living in Baton Rouge, Louisi- | 
ana. 


2. William Conner Percy, born January 25, 1925, married 
Peggy Dial, January 24, 1948; graduate Business Administra- 
tion, Louisiana State University, now living in Clinton, Louisiana. 


The family of Eldon Felix Roark [I (No. 8 of the family of 
Eldon Felix Roark I) and wife, Lorena McClendon. 


1, Eldon Felix III, born December 28, 1926 and died July 8, 
1928. 
2. Eldon Felix IV, born July 10, 1928, now a Senior Student 
at Southwestern College, Memphis, Tenn. 
3. Selva Lorraine, born December 19, 1930, now a Supho- 
more at Memphis State College. 
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Collateral to the pedigree of the family of Thomas Jefferson 
Roark is the Forrest family. 


Grandpa Forrest came to the United States from County 
Down, Ireland and married Martha Haygood, also from County 
Down, about 1833, and had the following children, all born in 
Amite County, Mississippi: 


1. Jane E. Forrest was born March 1st, 1835, and married 
Thomas Jefferson Roark April 16, 1851, and died March 7th, 
1878, is buried at Ebenezar Church, Amite County, Mississippi. 


2. Lavina (Benie) Forrest married Napoleon Harrell. 

3. Emmaline (Lina) Forrest married Weston (Wes) Caston. 
4, Rebecca Forrest married David B. White. 

5. Richard (Dick) Forrest, never married. 

6. Ludie Forrest married Robert (Bob) A. White. 


These grandparents of the Thomas Jefferson Roark family 
were called Grand-Pa Forrest and Grand-Ma Forrest by all of 
the Thomas Jefferson Roarks and by their descendants. Grand- 
Pa Forrest bought a tract of land in Amite County, Mississippi 
on Berry’s Creek on the Osyka-Bayou Sarah public road, later 
called the Centreville road and about ten miles east of the pres- 
ent town of Centreville. This place was called the Reed Place 
when Grand-Pa bought it, and contained about six or seven hun- 
dred acres. He owned some slaves, not a large number, and had. 
a cotton gin, water-mill, cattle, horses, oxen, in fact, his place 
was as near self-sufficient as could be. Grand-Pa Forrest was 
an agriculturist, and McNeill’s account of the Irish Noble as is 
given in Chapter VII under “Husbandry” of this book is a most 
striking parallel to Grand-Pa Forrest’s place with a few minor 
exceptions noted below. 


He did not have “ale of his own brewing,” but instead, he 
had a five (5) gallon demijohn of Kentucky Bourbon whiskey 
locked in the pantry and a hot toddy with or without mint was 
made ready for any friend or even a stranger who paid a visit. 


He had a big pot (cauldron) and he also had a little pot, 
both used for cooking on the very large fire-place in the kitchen. 
When a large dinner was served, it was said, “Put the big pot in 
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the little one,” meaning lots to eat. This saying is still used and 
understood by all familiar with the traditions of the Old South. 
_ Candles were made from tallow, I have seen and played with 
the candle-moulds, and also the old loom used for weaving. 
Every other item mentioned by McNeill except the quern 
was on Grand-Pa Forrest’s place and “‘every implement was un- 
borrowed.” Fosterage was unknown. Growing cotton, corn and 
rice, was the principal business, raising cattle, ‘“creightering” as 
the Irish called it, was of secondary importance; however, 
“creightering” is now the most profitable business on this place. 
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